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L  A  T  2  CASLSS 


Argentina  third  estimate  rice  crop  placed  at  2,7^,000 

"bushels  compared  with  third  and  final  estimate  last  year  of  4,752,000 
bushels. 


India  first  estimate  19^1-^-2  rice  area  66, 353 1 000  acres 
compared  vdth  revised  first  estimate  for  last  year  of  65,359 »000  acres 
and  final  estimate  of  7^,216,000  acres. 


*  $  *  *  *  *  * 
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GRAINS 

CANADA  INCREASES  AID  TO  FARMERS  .  ..  . 

The  Canadian  Government  has  assumed  responsibility,  effective 
October  20,  for  the  entire  freight  cost  of  grain  and  grain  products 
moving  from  western  to  eastern  Canada  for  use  exclusively  as  livestock 
and  poultry  feed.    An  earlier  plan  was  to  subsidize  such  movement  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  freight  charges  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
October  20,  1941).     Free  transportation  will  apply  to  wheat,  oats,  b?rley, 
rye,  No.  1  and  No.  2  feed  screenings,  whole  or  ground,  and  wheat  bran, 
shorts,  and  middlings  shipped  east  from  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  of  Arm- 
strong, Ontario,  in  carload  lots.    A  system  of  zones  will  be  devised  with 
the  freight  charges  stated  for  each  zone,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
from  questions  regarding  water  or  rail  rates.    At  the  same  time,  the  scope 
of  the  policy  has  been  broadened  until  it  is  said  that  all  eastern  feeders 
who  use  western  feeds  will  benefit  from  the  subsidization. 

To  insure  the  full  use  of  stocks  of  western  grain  in  storage  in 
eastern  Canada,  some  adjustment  will  be  made  so  that  the  new  policy  may 
be  applied  to  withdrawals  of  certain  amounts  in  store  prior  to  October  20. 
^heat  bran,  wheat  shorts,  and  wheat  middlings  from  western  wheat  shipped 
after  August  31,  1941,  and  milled  in  eastern  Canada  will  also  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  policy  when  distributed  from  the  mills  after 
October  19  for  use  exclusively  in  Canada  as  feed.    Ample  proof,  however, 
will  be  required  by  the  Flour  and  Feeds  Administrator  that  western  grain 
and  mill  feeds  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  new  legislation  are 
delivered  and  used  according  to  the  terms  specified. 

The  increased  aid  to  eastern  farmers  accruing  from  the  Government's 
plan  to  make  feed  available  at  reduced  cost  represents  only  one  phase  of 
the  general  anti-inflation  program  that  is  directed  toward  price  control 
and  stabilization  of  wages.  Another  is  the  decision  to  pay  the  Prairie, 
or  western,  farmers  supplementary  acreage  bonuses  under  the  Prairie  Farm 
Assistance  Act.  This  Act  provided  for  acreage  payments  to  farmers  in 
areas  of  declared  crop  failures. 

In  planning  the  wheat  program  last  spring  it  was  intended  that 
production  be  reduced  this  year  but  farm  income  maintained  at  the  1940 
level.    The  farmers  complied  with  the  Government's  request  to  reduce 
wheat  acreages,  but  the  cash  payments  stipulated  for  diverting  wa  eat  lands 
to  other  specified  purposes  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  from 
the  unexpectedly  large  reduction  in  the  wheat  crop,  resulting  from  un- 
favorable weather  conditions.     With  regard  to  the  supplementary  bonuses 
now  to  be  paid,  it  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  the  assistance  pro- 
vided for  farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  been  extended  to  include 
those  in  certain  sections  of  British  Columbia. 
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CORN  PRODUCTION  IN  INDOCHINA 
REPORTED  REDUCED  .   .  . 

The  production  of  corn  in  Indochina  was  sharply  curtailed  in 
1941  following  a  reduction  in  1940,  according  to  the  American  consulate 
pt  Saigon,  as  the  result  of  smaller  plantings  and  unfavorable  growing 
conditions.    In  1938,  the  crop  was  estimated  at  close  to  26  million 
bushels  from  1.2  million  acres  planted.     Corn  has  been  important,  how- 
ever, in  Indochina  largely  because  of  its  export  value.    Prance  was  the 
principal  market,  but, with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  shipping  dif- 
ficulties interfered  with  such  trade,  prices  declined,  and  farmers 
turned  their  attention  to  other  more  profitable  crops. 

INDOCHINA:     Corn  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
  1955-193$  


Year  !        Acreage        •  Yield  per  acre:  production 


1,000  acres     :        Bushels        : 1.000  bushels 


1934    :  823  *  24.5  j  20,196 

1935    ;  751  I  25.2  18,932 

1936    i  806  ;  22.4  \  18,093 

1937    ■  1,008  i  24.3  j  24,526 

1938    ;'  1,236  :  20.7  25,589 


International  Institute  of  Agri culture ,  Rome,  1934-1937;  Annuaire 
Statistique  de  l'Indochine,  1938. 

Corn  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Indochina  from  China 
many  years  ago,  and  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the  only  cereal 
grown  in  the  country.    Rice  is  the  principal  food  crop,  and  in  years 
of  relatively  high  prices,  corn  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute. 
Generally,  however,  the  major  part  of  the  domestic  corn  crop  is  ex- 
ported.   Many  varieties  of  both  dent  and  flint  corn  are  produced. 
Large-  and  small-grain  types  of  red  and  yellow  corn  are  the  most 
prevalent . 

Cambodia  produces  the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  crop  of 
Indochina,  but  corn  is  grown  throughout  the  country.    The  growing  period 
occupies  from  3  to  4  months  and  two,  or  even  three,  crops  are  produced 
each  year.    Best  results  are  obtained  from  plantings  along  the  rivers  in 
alluvial  soil,  where  it  is  seeded  after  the  floods  subside;  but  it  is  also 
successfully  produced  in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  it  is  planted  just 
before  the  rains  begin.    Often  corn  is  interplanted  with  other  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  mulberry,  peanuts,  soy  beans,  and  occasionally  rice. 
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Since  no  facilities  are  available  in  Indochina  for  storing  the 
grain,  very  little  corn  is  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another.  On 
January  1,  1941,   stocks  are  reported  to  have  "been  unusually  low,  although 
exports  in  1940  were  considerably  smaller  than  in  earlier  years.  Ship- 
ments destined  for  France  fell  to  about  500,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
10  million  in  1939  and  20  million  in  1938.    About  9  million  were  ex- 
ported to  China  and  Japan,  and  under  an  economic  and  commercial  agreement 
with  the  latter,  which  became  effective  on  May  6,  1941,  it  appears  that 
most  of  the  corn  grown  in  Indochina  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  Japan, 
particularly  since  exports  have  been  made  subject  to  permit.  During 
January-June  1941,  more  than  1.5  million  bushels  are  reported  to  have 
gone  to  that  market  and  1,2  million  bushels  to  China. 

INDOCEMA:    Exports  of  corn  by  principal  countries  of  destination, 


average  1935-1937,  annual  1938-1940 


Average 

1940 

Country 

1935-1937 

1938 

1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

18,030 

20,062 

10,133 

508 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

72 

Great  Britain   

591 

59 

409 

39 

182 

543 

3,779 

6,933., 

5 

2,118 

3 

75 

87 

584 

560 

:  252 

629 

18, 935 

21, 574 

17, 546 

10,854 

Compiled  from  official  statistics  and  a  report  from  the  American 
consulate  at  Saigon. 


Corn  prices  are  not  controlled  "by  the  Government  of  Indochina  as 
is  the  case  with  rice,  but,  because  the  two  crops  are  interchangeable 
in  the  native  diet,  prices  of  corn  are  somewhat  related  to  those  of 
rice.     The  latter,  because  controlled,  have  averaged,  lower  this  year 
than  last,  while  corn  prices  have  been  higher  as  a  result  of  the.  re- 
duced crop,  commitments  to  Japan,  and  the  use  of  corn  for  flour  and 
alcohol  production.     Despite  the  loss  of  the  French  market,  the  small 
1941  crop  may  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  domestic  and  export  require- 
ments.    The  current  rise  in  prices  is,  therefore,  considered  likely 
to  stimulate  future  plantings,  and  the  recent  downward  trend  in  pro- 
duction may  be  reversed  or  at  least  checked  in  1942. 
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ARG-S1TTINE  1S40-41  CORK  CROP  '. 

REVISED  DOW'IMARD  ;.,  ,   .  '  -  '  '..  .,■ 

The  third-  official  ..estimate  of  the  1940-41  corn  crop,  of  Argentina ' 
was 'placed  at  403, 048, 000. bushels,  according  to  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  which.indicat.es  a  decrease  of  about  8:  million  bushels 
from  the  second  estimate  and  a  crop  about  5  million  bushels  smaller  than 
that  of  1939-40  but  considerably  above  the  average  reported, for  1934-S5 
to  1938-39  of  311  million  bushels.    With  European  markets,  almost  en- 
tirely closed  to  overseas  . corn,  the  two  large  crops  harvested  by 
Argentina  in  1939-40  and  1940-41  have  been  a  great  burden  on.  the  country. 

Only  60  million  bushels  of  corn  were  exported  from  the  1939-40 
crop  during  the  marketing  season  of  April -March  1940-41,  and  so  far  this 
season,  only  about  5  million  bushels  have  left  the  country.  Although 
large  stocks  of  damaged  1939-40  corn  were  to  be  -destroyed  by  C-cvernment 
orders  oh  August  31,  trade  reports  indicate '  that  -ourchasers  in  the  do- 
mestic market  are  giving  preference  to  old-crop  corn  at  reduced  prices 
rathe*  than  to  the  1940-41  grain,  which  is  reported  to  be  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  already  heavily  infested  with  weevils.    The  latest  official 
estimate  of  the  surplus  available  for  export  or  carry-over  x^as  placed 
at  335  million  bushels,  -with  the  marketing  season  "more  than  half  gone. 


ARGEITTIHA: 

Acreage,  production,  and  exports  of  corn, 

average 

1934 

-35  to  1938- 

39,  annual  1939 

-40  to  1940-41- 

^.creage 

Exports  a/ 

Crop  year 

Production  : 

Planted 

:  Harvested 

1,000  acres 

:  1 ,000  acres 

1 ,000  bushels : 

1,000  bushels 

1934-35  '' 

17,368 

i  14,091 

451 , 943      - : 

311,  83.2  . 

1935-36   

18,854 

,  ;  12,650 

395,694  .  ■ 

352,317 

1936-37  .... 

,  15,051 

;  10,776 

340,147  :'i 

270,037 

1937-38  ....... 

14,989 

!  7,723 

......  .174,163 

115,521 

1938-39 

13,096 

■          8 , 653    t  • 

191,485" 

•133,441 

average  ..... 

15,872 

•  10,779 

•  '  : -310,636 

.     236 , 638 

1939-40  .  

17,791 

:  14,072 

408,442 

60,293 

1940-41  ...  

;  15,067 

ib/  12,155 

403,048  " 

c/  4,625 

Compiled  from ' of ficial  statistics,  except  as  noted, 
a/  Marketing' years,  April-March  following  harvest.' 
b/  Reported  by  the  trade.     :  » 

c/  April-leptember  only;  compares  with  41,252,000  bushels '.and  131,233,000 
bushels,  respectively,  exported-  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1940-41 
and  1935-36  to  1939-40. 
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VEGETABLE    OILS    AO    0  I_LS1  E  DS 

BRAZILIAN  OILSEED  EXPORTS 
DECLINED  IN  1940  .   .  . 

Brazilian  oilseed  production  continues  to  grow  in  importance  and 
is  now  estimated  at  more"  than  1.5  million  short  tons  annually.  Cotton- 
seed is  the  most  important,  representing  approximately  1  million  tons, 
followed  "by  castor  beans,  coconuts,  babassu,  oiticica,  flaxseed,  and 
peanuts.    While  coconuts  are  third  in  production,  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  export  trade,  as  they  are  consumed  in  the  country,  principally  .as 
fresh  food.    Only  small  quantities  of  peanuts  and  sesame  seed  are  ex- 
ported.   Peanut  oil  has  replaced  imported  olive  oil  to  a  great  extent 
for  domestic  use. 

Exports  of  oilseeds  in  1940  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
exceeded  the  5-year  average,  1935-1939,  with  the  exception  of  cottonseed. 
Exports  of  the  oiticica  nut  have  been  prohibited  for  some  time;  shipments 
of  the  oil,  however,  are  permitted. 

In  order  to  share  more  amply  in  the  world  market"-,  Brazil  has 
determined  to  standardize  its  produce  by  insisting  upon  detailed  classi- 
fication and  inspection  Of  numerous  articles  entering  into  export  trade. 
Because  of  lack  of  services  and  of  ability  to  furnish  purchasers  authori- 
tative assurances  as  to  quality  and  uniformity  of  product,  as  well  as  of 
specified  quantities  on  regular  shipping  schedules,  Brazil  has  experienced 
difficulties  in  the  past  in  obtaining  and  retaining  markets  for  certain 
products.    The  country  does  not  wish  to  lose  markets  for  amy  of  its  pres- 
ent exports  as  it  lost  rubber  to  the  Far  East  some  years  ago.  Oiticica 
oil  and  babassu  nuts  have  been  added  to  the  products  now  standardized. 

The  production  of  babassu  nuts,  from  one  of  the  most  important 
palms  of  Brazil,  has  increased  during  the  past  few  years.     There  has  been 
considerable  variation  in  the  quantity  of  oil  extracted.    The  oil  is  re- 
ported to  have  all  the  qualities  applicable  to  coconut  oil  produced  in 
Bahia.    In  Brazil  it  is  used  largely  in  foods  and  the  preparation  of  veg- 
etable butter  that  competes  with  margarine  made  from  coconut  oil.  Other 
uses  are  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  and  soaps,  and,  according  to 
some  reports,  babassu  oil  is  also  used  as  a  lubricant. 

Exports  of  babassu  nuts  have  averaged  about  67  million  pounds 
annually  since  1936,  reaching  108  million  in  1939,  but  dropping  to  91 
million  in  1940.    As  in  former  years,  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  were 
to  the  United  States.    The  amount  of  babassu  oil  exported  still  remains 
small.    In  1940,  758,000  pounds  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
463,000  to  Germany.    Approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  consumption 
in  the  United  States  in  1940  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Oleomargarine  accounted  for  11  percent. 
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BRAZIL:    Exports  of  babassu  nuts,  1935-1940 


Country  of 
destination 

1936 

1937  * 

1938 

1939 

1940 

~gf  — i 
1,000- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds • 

pounds  - 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States  . , 

66,632 

48,369 

66,036 

106,878 

90,348 

Denmark   

674 

132 

314 

224 

Great  Britain  . . 

120 

221 

11 

441 

441 

194 

332 

1 

67,814 

48,489 

66,589 

107,675 

90 , 801 

American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  oiticica  industry  in  Brazil  has  "benefited  from  the  decrease 
of  tung-oil  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States.    While  it  has  not 
entirely  replaced  tung  oil  in  the  paint  industry,  it  is  believed  to  be 
an  excellent  substitute.    Now  that  Government  experiments  are  under  way 
to  improve  harvesting,  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  is  financing  new  equipment, 
it  is  believed  that  supplies  of  raw  material  will  increase.    There  are 
20  oiticica  mills  reported  in  operation,  in  the  northeastern  States, 
with  a  consumption  capacity  of  88,000  short  tons  of  seed  annually. 

Exports  of  oil  dropped  sharply  in  1940  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  seeds  from  the  interior  to  the  mills  at  the  coast,  as 
well  as  the  shortage  in  ocean  transportation. 


BRAZIL:     Exports  of  oiticia  oil,  1936-1940 


Country  of  destination 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

4,239 

2,500 

6,803 

18,891 

15,451 

Italy   

34 

1,792 

320 

119 

498 

282 

276 

520 

90 

271 

175 

329 

589 

418 

Union  of  South  Africa  .... 

15 

675 

82 

423 

399 

32 

7,259 

3,353 

8,194 

20,467  , 

15,950 

American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 


Castor-bean  estimates  vary,  but  reliable  sources  place  the  1940 
production  at  165,000  short  tons,  compared  with  139,000  tons  in  1939. 
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A  much  larger  harvest  was  anticipated,  but  the  crop  fluctuates  with 
export  demand,  and  the  industry  has  suffered  quite  a  setback  due  to  lack 
of  transportation.    The  United  States  is  the  most  important. purchaser  of 
castor  beans,  averaging  between  42  and  63  percent  of  the  total  during 
the  past  5  years.    Total  shipments  of  beans(  as  well  as  those  to  the 
United  States,  were  below  last  year, 

3RAZIL:    Exports  of  castor  beans,  1936-1940 


Country  of  •  :  :  •  j 

destination  \  1936  !      1937  1938  j     1939  j  1940 

_  .  __  _—  ,  — _  j   1,000  j  1,000 

j  pounds  :  pnunds  ;  pounds  «  pounds  !  pounds 

United  States   :  128,334  \  142*238' \  116,458  -173,590  |164,003 

Belgium   •  34,075  \  50,681  \  32,136  :  12,347  j  331 

Italy   i  13,380  j  23,468  j  6,847  ■   15,985  ;  43,455 

France   j  26,429  j  20,132  i  34,771  j  20,602  j 

Great  Britain   \  22,245  :  20,889  i  51,718  j  21,585  j 

Japan...   '.  43  «         758  :  9,263  j  12, 187  .  i  .42, 025 

Germany.....   i  486  j      2,608  :  "7,554  I     5..603  :  5,291 

Netherlands   i  -  j      3,545  ■  18,218  j  13,049  j  1,559 

Spain   :  -  j      -  ;  -  i  .  1, 353 

Egypt   i  -  j       -  i  -  :  224 

Others   ;  -  \           49;  536  j     1, 228  .  j  789 

Total   :  224,992  ;  264, 368  :  277, 501  : 276, 176  -  : 259, 030 


American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Exports  of  castor  oil  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Switzerland  was  the  most  important  buyer  in  1939  and  1940;  however,  the 
United  Statts  also  imported  a  small  Quantity.    Factory  consumption  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  20  million  pounds  in  1934  to  54  million 
in  1940. 

BRAZIL:    Exports  of  castor  oil,  1936-1940 


Country  of  :  .  j  ;  j 

destination  j  1936  j  1937  \  1938  \    1939  j  1940 

:  1,000  :  l.ooo  \  1,000  \  l,  ooo  :  1,000 

:  pounds  \  pounds  •  pounds  '•  pounds  '•  pounds 

Switzerland   ■  -  •  -  :  ~  ■     320  i  791 

Italy   :  41  S  :  :      132  i  534 

Argentina   :  -  •  -  ■  -  j      133  i  42 

Norway   j  -  •  21  :  -  :     121  :  118 

Sweden     j  j  ;  ;      103  :  377 

Germany   :  758  •  379  ;  25  ■     211  j  356 

United  States   j  -  |  -  J  -  j       57  j  115 

Others   S  67  \  46  j  282  j      209  j  344 

Total   j  866  ■  446  :  307  ;  1,286  ;  2,677 


American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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While  Brazil  produces  annually  approximately  1  million  short  tons 
of  cottonseed,  only  a  small  percentage  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
The  seed  is  crushed  within  the  country,  and  the  oil  is  usually  exported 
in  a  semirefined  state.     The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  "been 
the  important  purchasers  in  recent  years.     In  1940,  however,  30  percent 
of  the  total  shipments  went  to  Canada.     Exports  during  the  past  calendar 
year    were  13  percent  above  1939. 


BRAZIL:    Exports  of  cottonseed  oil,  1936-1940 


Country  of 

destination 

1936 

.  1937 

1938 

1939  .  . 

1940 

,1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000-  ■ 

1, 000"  ' 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Dounds 

DOunds 

45,598'  • 

43,131 

55,556 

31,636 

11,797 

17, 320 

2,167  - 

2, 147 

3,274 

882  -  '  ' 

•  '3,'59'4' 

1,417 

1,008 

8,529 

11,460 

■12,-596 

648 

725 

785 

489-  • 

6,356 

1,586 

432 

778 

2,070 

2,540  ' 

Switzerland   

:•  1;52T  ' 

4 

714 

24 

4,661 

\  2,281 

51,420 

48, 157 

68,946 

51, 198 

i  58,005 

American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


On  October  2,   1941,  the  Brazilian  Government  issued  an  order  -■ 
temporarily  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cottonseed  oil  and  animal  and 
vegetable-fat  compounds.     This  Resolution  is  intended  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  products  to  domestic  consumers  and  to  act  directly 
as  a  price-control  measure.     It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  number  of  factors, 
which  include  the  high  price  of  imported  olive  oil;  the  shortage  of  lard 
resulting  from  smaller  hog  slaughter  than  usual  during  the  current  year, 
coupled  with  the  substantial  exports  of  pork;  and  high  prices  fop  cotton-, 
seed  oil  in  export  markets. 

While  the  text  of  the  Resolution  refers  only  to  edible  cottonseed 
oil,  information  from  official  sources  is  to  the  effect  that  it  .i.s  being 
interpreted,  for  the  present,  to  include  all  cottonseed  oil.     The.  princi- 
pal form  in  which  this  oil  is  exported  from  Brazil  is  in  the  semirefined-  - 
state.    Exports  of  such  oil,   chiefly- to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have 
recently  been  at  a  high  level,  and  it  is  understood  t  hat  .the  prices . that  - 
have  lately  been  obtained  in  export  markets  have  made  it  more  profitable  •  • 
to  sell  oil  abroad  in  this  form  than  to  sell  it  in  the  refined  form  in 
the  domestic  market  at  the  officially-  established  prices  to  consumers.  
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BRAZIL:    Prices  approved  for  cottonseed  oil  at  lio  de  Janeiro, 

1941-42 


Wholesale  j 

Retail 

Classification 

AJi  d.x/1  xx  dux 

(JX1X  VC7CL  UUOUCQ, 

Y1  AT   T>OTl7if3  i 

"R 71  ll  all  ' 
ritLTTftllCV  ' 

Urn  t,e<?  States 
currency 
per  Douiid 

Mi lrei  s 

Cents  : 

Mi lrei  s 

Cents 

Edible  cottonseed  oil 

in  sealed  cans  of* 

3.300 

8.02 

3.700 

9.00 

Edible  cottonseed  oil 

in  sealed  cans  of 

10  kilos  each   

30.000 

7.29 

.     33. '000 

j  8.02 

American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  prices  approved  by  the  Comissao  de 
Defesa  da  Economia  Uacional. 


Exporters  of  cottonseed  oil  are  endeavoring  to  secure  some 
modification  in  the  ©xport  embargo,  so  as  to  permit  the  continuation  of 
shipments  of  semi  refined  oil.    It  is  understood  that  the  Government  in- 
tends shortly  to  authorize  exports  of  crude  and  semirefined  cottonseed 
oil  under  license  and  proof  of  sufficient  supplies  for  local  consumption. 
Exports  of  cottonseed  have  declined  in  recent  years,  as  more  oil  has 
been  exported. 

BRAZIL:    Exports  of  cottonseed,  1936-1940 


Country  of  ■;  ;  ;  ; 

destination        j     1936  j  1937  j  1958  :     1939  ';  1940 

:  1,000  !  1,000  ~  j  1,000  ■  1,000  i  1,000 

;  pounds  :  pounds  •  pounds  •  pounds  :  pounds 


Great  Britain  ...  :  174,825  :    138,264  :  125,051  !  115,238  j  16,929 

Germany   j  1,378  :  4,897  i  10,097  i  4,718  j 

Belgium   j  1,446  \  1,294  :  677  i  -  j 

Netherlands  .....  :  110  j  441  :  -  :  -  i 

United  States  ...  i  -  •'.  44  •  -  :  -  :  - 

Chile   •  -  \  _  j  _  j  -  j  21,115 

Uruguay    :.  -  \  -  \  -  j  -  =2,220 

Japan  ...   \  -r  \  -  j  \  '  •  1,102 

Others   j  2,912  j  -  \  -  j  2,186  \  132 


Total   1  180,671    :    144,940  .  :  135,825     :   122,142      \  41,498 


American  Embassy,,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

*    *    *    *    *    *  * 
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C  0  T  T  0  F    -    0  I  H  i  R    ?  IB  3S  S 

1941  COTTOII  ACREAGE  III  CBOSEH 
HI  GEES  THAI"  LAST  YEAR 

Early  estimates  of  the  1941  cotton  acreage  in  Chosen  range  from 
735,000  to  310,000  acres  compared  with  713,000  acres  planted  in  1940, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    Fo  production  estimate  is  available  for  1941,  but  growing 
conditions  were  favorable  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer,  indi- 
cating that  the  current  crop  may  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year's 
195,000  bales.    The  larger  acreage  may  be  -  attributed  partly  to  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  increase  production  by  payment  of  bounties  and  provision 
of  technical  instruction  to  farmers.    The  Government  General  is  reported 
to  have  set  aside  1,501,584  yen  ($352,000)  for  expenditure  in  1941  for 
this  purpose.    There  have  been 'no  reports  of  insect  or  blight  damage 
during  the  current  season. 

Consumption  figures  for  1941  are  not  available.     It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  Government  General  is  attempting  to  reduce  consumption 
in  Chosen  to  a  minimum' in  order  to  conserve  supplies  and  provide  a  larger 
surplus  for  export  to  Japan  proper.    Domestic  consumption  during  the  year 
ended  July  31,  1940  was  estimated  at  about  .225,000  bales  (of  478  pounds). 
Exports  -of  Chosen  cotton  (entirely  to  Japan  proper)  during  the  9  months 
ended  April  50,  1941  amounted  to  25,800  bales.     Imports  of  foreign 
growths  during  the.  same  period  were  negligible  'compared  with  a  more  nor- 
mal total  of  about  67,000  bales  imported  in  1939-40  (August-July).  Ex- 
ports of  cotton  yarn  and  piecegoods  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940-41 
amounted  to  2,500  bales  (of  400  pounds)  and  5,781,000  square  yards,  re- 
spectively.   Imports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,000  bales  and 
3,144,000  square  yards, respectively. 


FJTURS  C0TT0F  SUPPLIES  FOR  SPAIF 
STILL  UHCERTAI1T  .   .  . 

The  second  arrangement  for  purchase  of  195,000  bales  of  Brazilian 
cotton  by  Spanish  authorities  reported  last  month  to  have  been  virtually 
completed,  is  now  said  ,to  have  failed  because  of  inability  to  complete 
financing  arrangements -with  British  authorities.    Efforts  are  being  made, 
however,  to  make  other  financial  arrangements  covering  as  large  a  portion 
as  possible  of  the  original  quantity  involved.  '     ■ •  • 

There  were  no  arrivals  of  imported  cotton  into  Spain  in  September, 
and  none  were  expected  in  October.    An  arrangement  is-  reported  to  .have 
been  made  with  British  authorities  whereby  Spain  will  receive  about 
90,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  of  Belgian  Congo  cotton  -in  exchange  for 
Spanish  wool  of  an  equal  value.    Recent  reports  received  -from  the  Belgian 
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Congo  indicated  that  less  than  half  of  that  colony's  1940-41  cotton  crop 
of  180,000  hales  was  being  exported,  entirely  to  Great  Britain.  The 
price  quoted  on  the  Congo  cotton  was  said  to  he  6.3  pence  (10.57  cents) 
per  pound.     It  v/as  rumored  that  an  additional  20,000  hales  (running)  had 
been,  purchased  in  Argentina  with  Argentina  financing.    The  1940-41  crop 
in  Argentina  barely  exceeded  domestic  requirements,  but  small  quantities 
of  low-grade  cotton  may  be  exported  and  replaced  by  imports  of  better- 
grade  cotton  from  Brazil.    Mill  operations  vary  between  3  and  5  days  a 
week  for  different  mills,  with  most  of  them  on  a  4-day-week-basi s .  Total 
stocks  of  cotton  in  Spain,  estimated  at  99,000  bales  on  September  30,  are 
reported  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  mill  operations  well  past  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  1941  cotton  crop  in  Spain  is  now  estimated  unofficially  at 
about  9,200  bales  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of  12,200  bales. 
Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  the  new  crop  will  range  from  2.10  to  3.30 
pesetas  per  kilogram  (19.13  to  30.14  cents  per  pound). 


BRITAIIT  AED  EGYPT  SET  PRICES 

TOE  EGYPT'S  1942  C0TT0I7  CROP  ... 

The  British  Government  has  agreed  to  purchase  half  of  the  1942 
Egyptian  cotton  crop  at  the  prices  paid  for  this  year's  crop,  ranging  from 
11.41  cents  per  pound  for  Good  Pair  Zagora,  to  16.50  cents  for  Good  Malaki 
(see  Foreign  Crops    said  Markets  April  14,  1941).    The  Egyptian  Government 
will  purchase  the  remaining  half  at  prices  1.67  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  the  British  schedule  and  also  pay  the  difference  on  cotton  purchased 
by  the  British.    Legislation  v/as  also  enacted  to  reduce  the  1942  acreage 
by  more  than  15  percent  below  this  year's  1,706,000  acres. 


EGYPT:     Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton, 
 August  1,  1940-July  31,  1941  

Supply  -i     1940-41    j  Distribution  i  1940-41 


j  Bales       ;  :  Bales 

August  1,  1940  -  !       " "       i  Mill  consumption   •  .160,594 

Mills    j         33,138  i  Exports   •    .  706,814 

Ports                               :  307, 563  :  Burned  or  otherwise  j. 

Slsev/here    :        10,148  :     destroyed   :  17,613 

Total                            ;  350,849  ;      Total  disappearance  .  \  .835,021 

Imports                                 ;  0  ;  > 

Production                           j  1,990,117  ;  Stocks,  July  31,  1941  .  j  .1 ,455,945 

Total  supply                   :  2,340,966  ]     Total  distribution  ..  j  2,540,966 


Compiled  from  a  current  consular  report.    Bales  of  478  pounds  net. 
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TOBACCO 

SWSDSF  RETURNS  TO  THE  USE  0? 
MOUTHPIECE  CIGARETTES  ... 

While  limited  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  continue  to  "be  received 
in  Sweden  from  the  United  States,  the  Swedish  Tobacco  Monopoly  now  re- 
ports that  available  stocks  of  American  flue-cured  have  decreased  enor- 
mously because  of  the  increased  consumption  of  that  type  in  Sweden.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  the  Swedish  Tobacco  Monopoly  expects 
to  reduce  the  tobacco  content  of  all  monopoly-made  cigarettes,  substi- 
tuting paper  mouthpieces  for  one-third  of  the  tobacco  content.     It  is 
believed  that  about  1.8  million  pounds  of  tobacco  may  thus  be  saved  for 
future  manufacture.    The  quality  of  tobacco  in  each  cigarette  will  be 
the  same  as  before. 

The  use  of  mouthpiece  cigarettes  in  Sweden  is  not  new.    Prior  to 
the  World  liar  of  1914-1918,  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  with  mouth- 
pieces was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  American  type  (cigarettes 
without  mouthpieces) .     Subsequent  to  the  war,  however,  the  trend  began 
to  shift  to  the  American  type,  reaching  a  record  of  over  2  billion  in 
1940,  or  95  percent  of  the  total  cigarette  consumption. 

The  Tobacco  Monopoly  began  its  expanded  manufacture  of  mouthpiece 
cigarettes  on  October  1,  1941.    The  paper  to  be  used  is  of  Swedish  manu- 
facture, whereas  paper  for  American-type  cigarettes  was  partly  imported. 
Despite  the  reduced  quantities  of  tobacco  used  in  the'  new-type  cigarette, 
the  retail  price  will  remain  unchanged.     It  is  stated  that  increased 
freight  rates  and  production  costs,  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
same  price  for  cigarettes  of  smaller  tobacco  content. 

SWSDEI\f:     Consumption  of  cigarettes  as  reflected  by  sales, 


1932-1940 


Calendar  years 

■  With 

Without 

mouthpieces 

mouthpieces 

Total 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1932 

1,435,675 

576,692 

2,012,367 

1933 

1,251,790 

642,241 

1,894,031 

1934 

1,045,199 

832,418 

1,877,617 

1935 

790,742 

1,052,303 

1,843,045 

1936 

517,269 

1,288,613 

1,805,882 

1937 

329,120 

1,493,090 

1,822,210 

1938 

231,167 

■  1,657,418 

1,833,585 

1939 

174,484 

1,301,968 

1,976,452 

1940  . 

122,207 

2,004,285 

'  2,126,492 

Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Tobaksmonopolets,  Verksamet  Ar  1940. 
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TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 
IN  LiEi/TOUIiDLAITO  . 

A  large  increase  in  the  Newfoundland  demand  for  American-type 
cigarettes  started  early  in  1941  as  a  result  of  defense  preparations  in 
that  country,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     It  is  expected  that  the  influx  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  Canadians,  in  connection  with  naval  and  military 
"bases,  will  increase  the  population  to  a  point  that  will  further  expand 
tobacco  sales  during  the  coming  year. 

Although  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Newfoundland  has  never  been 
great,  over  97  percent  of  the  total  has  been  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
Consumption  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  amounted  to  872,000 
pounds,  composed  principally  of  Kentucky  fire-cured,  hurley,  flue-cured, 
and  Maryland.    Much  of  the  raw,  material  imported  consists  of  cut  tobacco 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.     It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  750,000  pounds  of  leaf  will  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products  during  the  fiscal  year  1941-42.    Of  this 
amount,  about  470,000  pounds  will  be  used  for  plug  tobacco,  205,000 
pounds  for  cut  smoking  tobacco,  and  the  remainder  for  cigarettes. 

The  price  of  imported  leaf  tobacco  averaged  32  cents  per  pound 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  as  compared  with  30  cents  the  year 
before;  while  the  price  of  plug  and  cut  smoking  tobacco  for  the  two  re- 
spective periods  amounted' to  18  and  16  cents  per  pound.    There  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  into  Newfoundland  except  cus- 
toms duties,  the  rates  for  which  are  considered  high.    Tobacco  consumed 
by  the  military  and  naval  personnel,  however,  is  duty  free. 


IRAN  REDUCES  T03ACC0  CROP  .   .  . 

Approximately  28  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  harvested  in  Iran 
in  1940  as  compared  with  35  million  in  1939,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    No  data  are  yet 
available  for  the  1941  harvest,  but  it  is  reported  that  due  to  an  un- 
favorable growing  season  and  to  neglect  of  the  crop  by  growers,  the  cur- 
rent harvest  may  reflect  a  further  reduction.    Most  of  the  leaf  tobacco 
grown  in  Iran  must  be  consumed  within  the  country,  the  export  market 
having  been  almost  completely  disrupted  by  the  war.    Before  the  war 
there  was  an  annual  outlet  of  5  or  6  million  pounds  of  Tumbeki  (water 
pipe  tobacco),  principally  to  Egypt  and  Iraq.     This  trade  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  million  pounds;    and  small  quantities  of  the 
Oriental  types  formerly  exported  to  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
moving. 
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FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    AND  MIS 

ORANGE  TRADE  IN  BRAZIL 

PLACED  UNDER  REGULATING-  BOARD  .   .  , 

A  Regulating  Board  for  the  Orange  Trade  in  Brazil  was  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  the  National  Economy  under 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3635  of  September  18,  according  to  information 
received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  "body  is 
charged  with  "coordinating,  controlling  and  supervising  trade  activities 
with  respect  to  the  orange,  its  products  and  byproducts." 

The  following  are  listed  among  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
new  Board: 

(1)  To  regulate  the  flow  of  oranges  to  foreign  and  local 
markets  and  to  promote  the  stabilization  of  freight  rates. 

(2)  To  regulate  the  distribution  of  space  among  exporters. 

(3)  To  fix,  whenever  necessary,  minimum  prices  for  the  sale 
of  oranges  by  producers  as  well  as  export  quotas  for  each 
market  and  for  each  exporter. 

(4)  To  promote  the  consumption  of  oranges  and  byproducts. 

(5)  To  regulate  distribution  and  consumption  in  Brazilian  markets. 

(6)  To  stimulate  the  industrialization  of  the  orange  and  to 
promote  standardization  of  the  products. 

(7)  To  coordinate  existing  statistical  data  on  the  orange 
industry  and  to  draw  up  such  other  data  as  needed. 

(8)  To  take  identical  steps  for  the  registering  of  producers, 
processors,  manufacturers,  and  exporters. 

(9)  To  arrange  for  studies  of  a  technical  and  economic  nature 
related  to  the  method  of  loading,  unloading,  shipping,  and 
distribution  of  oranges. 

One  of  the  measures  taken  in  connection  with  this  new  program  for 
regulating  the  orange  trade  was  the  regulation  of  exports  of  Pera  oranges 
from  the  1941  crop  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  Federal 
District  to  Argentina,  announced  in  a  resolution  signed  on  September  12 
and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  September  19.    Quotas  on  exports 
to  foreign  countries  are  to  be  set  up,  based  upon  average  exports  in 
the  past  3  years.    These  quotas  will  be  broken  down  and  distributed  to 
exporters  who  are  registered  in  the  Rural  Economy  Service  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.    Since  Argentina  is  the  only  major  export  outlet  open 
to  Brazilian  oranges,  the  following  special  monthly  quotas  were  estab- 
lished on  exports  to  that  country  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  Federal  District: 

September....  200,000  boxes  November   600,000  boxes 

October   400,000      "  December   300,000  " 
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A  minimum  price  of  5$500  ($0.29  United  States)  per  box  has  been 
established  for  sales  by  producers  of  Pera  oranges  for  export. 

The  European  war  has  severely  curtailed  Brazil's  citrus  exports. 
In  the  season  prior  to  the  war,  exports  reached  the  record  high  of 
5,661,000  boxes,  the  bulk  of  which  was  shipped  to  Europe.    Since  the 
war,  statistical  data  on  exports  have  been  incomplete,  and  no  figures 
are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  the  sharp  decline  in  shipments.  Ex- 
ports since  then,  however,  have  been  confined  largely  to  the  Argentine. 
Production  in  Brazil  has  expanded  rapidly  since  the  ";/orld  War  of  1914- 
1916,  reaching  a  record  of  36,982,000  boxes  in  the  1937  season.  Recent 
data  on  production  are  not  available  and  for  this  season  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  has  not  been  harvested.    It  is  reported  that-  in  several  dis- 
tricts the  fruit  has  been  removed  from  the  trees  only  to  prevent  injury 
to  them  and  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  as-  a  fertilizer, 
for  it  has  been  unprofitable  to  gather  and  pack  the  crop. 


BRAZIL:  Exports  of  oranges  by  principal  countries, 
 averages  1921-1935,  annual  1937-1939 


Count  ry 

.1921-1925 

Average 
1926-1930 

:1931-1935 

:  '  1937 

1938 

1939 

;  1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

'  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

■  boxes 

boxes 

a/ 

31 

:  19 

163 

621 

272 

0 

a/. 

45 

285 

537 

468 

a/ 

1 

107 

261 

129 

75 

United  Kingdom  . 

a/ 

236 

1,666 

2,553 

2,339 

2,049 

United  States  . . 

2  ■ 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Netherlands  .... 

a/  \ 

24 

132 

382 

'  528 

576 

299  : 

278 

393 

1,158 

1,205 

2,006 

43  : 

9 

1 

a/ 

0 

0 

Others   

21  i 

3 

20 

199 

b/  208 

c/  186 

365  : 

583 

2,383 

5,002 

5,499 

5,661 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Less  than  500  boxes,    b/  Includes  12,000  boxes  of  tangerines,  which 
are  not  available  by  countries,     c/  Includes  29,000  boxes  of  tangerines, 
which  are  not  available  by  countries. 


BRITISH  PURCHASE  CITRUS  PULP 
FROM  JAMAICA  .  .  . 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  agreed  to  purchase  a  considerable 
volume  of  citrus-fruit  pulp  from  Jamaica,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  volume  of 
British  purchases  include:     4,480  short  tons  of  bitter-orange-marmalade 
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pulp,  8,400  tons  of  grapefruit  pulp,   and  6,720  tons  of  sweet-orange 
pulp.    The  first  shipment  was  due  to  go  forward  during  October  with  the 
remainder  shipped  in  following  months.     It  is  expected  that  the  total 
movement  will  be  completed  by  March  1942. 

The  pulp  will  be  packed  in  citrus- juice  barrels  holding  50  United 
States  gallons  and  will  be  preserved  in  S02  (sulfur  dioxide),  commonly 
known  as  sulphited  pulp. 

1  '  The  pulp  is  expected  to  move  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  will 

be  made  into  marmalade,  a  product  which  is  very  important  in  the  English 
diet.     Since  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  market  for  a  bitter-orange,  rather 
than  a  sweet-orange,  marmalade,  it  is  presumed  that  the  sweet-orange 
pulp  will  be  mixed  with  the  bitter  pulp  to  make  a  product  acceptable  to 
the  British  consumer. 


TUBKISE  PIC  CROP  ABOVE  LAST ' YEAR; 
MARKET  OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN  .  .  . 

The  1941  preliminary  estimate  of  the  edible-fig  crop  in  Turkey 
is  39,600  short  tons,  compared  with  the  estimated  production  of  30,800 
tons  in  1940  and  38,000  tons  in  1939.     The  production  of  horda,  or  low- 
grade,  inedible  figs  used  only  for  industrial  purposes,  is  placed  at 
4,400  tons  compared  with  the  1940  crop  of  1,200  tons,  and  only  600  tons 
in  the  previous  year.     Drying  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable, 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  reported  as  good. 

TURKEY:     Estimated  production  of  Smyrna  figs, 


 1938-1941  

;  Inedible' 

Year  :    Edible        ]     (horda)       :  Total 


■Short  tons  : Short  tons  Short  tons 

1938    \     28,000  7,000  35,000 

1939    j     38,000  600  :  38,600 

1940  a/   \  ■  30,  300  1,  200  j    32, 000 

1941a/    I     39,600  \      4t,400  ;  44,000 


Estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
a./  Preliminary. 

On  September  4  a  Turkish  ship  sailed  for  Alexandria  with  1,543 
short  tons  of  figs,  this  being  the  only  export  movement  since  July. 
This  shipment  represented  the  balance  of  purchases  made  by  the  British 
Government  from  the  1940  crop. 

The  fig  market  was  officially  opened  on  September  10,  but  little 
trading  activity  was  evidenced.     Only  766-  bags  were  sold  on  the  opening 
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day,  compared  with  from  8,000  to  10,000  bags  under  normal  conditions. 
This  year  attempts  will  he  made  to  effect  sales  in  accordance  with  the 
grades  adopted  by  the  Federation  of  Marketing  Cooperative  Associations 
of  Figs  and  Eaisins.  Formerly,  the  grower  shipped  his  entire  crop  to 
a  commission  agent,  who  returned  a  flat  price  for  the  figs  after  final 
sales  had  been  completed  with  the  packer.  With  the  new  scheme,  grades 
will  be  established;  each  grower  will  sell  his  crop  according  to  these 
grades  and  receive  the  provided  return  for  each  of  them. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  prices  paid  by  dealers  in  the  interior 
are  much  higher  than  those  ruling  last  year,  with  the  rises  estimated 
at  a  minimum  increase  of  80  percent  on  the  average.     Local  dealers  also 
comment  on  the  apparent  increased  demand  for  figs  within  Turkey. 
Dealers  from  the  eastern  and  southeastern  provinces  of  Turkey  are  in  the 
fig  district  placing"  orders  for  shipment  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Ho  firms  have  yet  expressed  the  intention  of  packing  figs  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  but  it  is  reported  that  at  least  one 
firm  may  be  prepared  to  ship  figs  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  this  country, 
despite  the  fact  that  transportation  and  insurance  charges  are  very 
high.    Packers  have  run  into  difficulty  in  getting  adequate  supplies  to 
prepare  packages  for  export.     Shortages  of  nails,  boxes,  and  packing 
wire  are  reported. 

Considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to  shipping  prospects  for  the 
season.     Great  Britain  is  reported  anxious  to  purchase  as  much  of  the 
crop  as  possible,  but  the  volume  of  shipping  space  available  and  its 
destination  will  largely  determine  the  quantity  and  destination  of 
exports.     German  interests  are  also  in  the  market  and  are  anxious  to 
purchase  foodstuffs  in  Turkey  in  line  with" the  recent  Turko-German  trade 
agreement.     Transportation  difficulties,  however,  are  reported  to  have 
sha.rply  curtailed  the  movement  of  Turkish  fruit  to  Germany  in  recent 
months.     ■'•he  only  overland  rail  connection  has  been  closed  at  the 
Turko-Bulgarian  border.     The  only  water  route  open  is  from  Istanbul  to 
Constanza  (Rumania),  but  the  number  of  ships  in  this  trade  has  been 
reduced  in  recent  months. 


TURKISH  RAISIN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE 
REDUCED  BY  BAD  WEATHER  .  .  . 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1941  Turkish  raisin  production 
places  the  crop  at  around  45,200  short  tons,  or  nearly  10,000  tons 
below  the  early  forecast.     Certain  trade  sources  place  the  new  crop  at 
an  even  lower  figure.     These  estimates  were  made  early  in  September 
with  the  drying  season  nearly  over.     Excessive  heat  in  July  damaged  the 
crop  after  the  grapes  had  been  developing  well  earlier  in  the  season 
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with  favorable  growing  conditions.    Rains  on  September  1  and  2  are 
estimated  to  have  damaged  15  percent  of  the  crop  as  it  lay  drying  on 
the  fields.    The  preliminary  estimate  places  the  crop  at  39  percent 
below  the  5-year  (1935-1939)  average  of  73,800  tons  and  28  percent  below 
the  10-year  (1930-1939)  average  of  62,400  short  tons.    The  1940  crop  has 
been  estimated  at  33,000  tons  and  that  of  1939  at  81,000  tons. 

TURKZY:     Estimated  production  of  raisins,  averages  1929-1938, 

annual  1929-1941 


Period 

Production 

Period  ; 

Production 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Average  - 

Annual  - 

192S-1933   

52,600 

1934   

54,000 

1934-1938   

68,400 

1935   

87,000 

Annual  - 

1936   

71 , 200 

1929   

62,000 

1937   

48,000 

1930   

38,900 

1938   

82,000 

1931   

29,700 

1939   

81,000 

1932   

71,600 

;  1940   

■  33,000 

1933   

60,700 

1941   

■a/  45,200 

Estimated  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations    a/  Preliminary 

By  September  10  no  carry-over  from  the  1940  crop  remained,  and 
stocks  from  the  new  crop  were  expected  to  arrive  late  in  September.  iTo 
raisins  were  exported  from  Turkey  in  July  or  August.    On  September  4,  a 
Turkish  steamer  carrying  2,039  short  tons  of  raisins  from  the  old  crop 
left  for  Alexandria.    The  official  opening  of  the  1941  raisin  market 
occurred  at  Izmir  (Smyrna)  on  September  8  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Trade  reports  indicate  that  British  buyers  are  willing  to  take  the  entire 
1941  production  at  sood  prices.     Several  factors  have  been  responsible 
for  this  attitude.    About  <£T30 , 000 , 000  is  due  to  be  paid  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  British  Government  this  year,  representing  interest 
payments  on  loans  and  clearing-agreement  balances.     Since  payment  in 
cash  is  not  practical,  the  British  have  found  it  necessary  to  receive 
payment  in  purchases  of  various  Turkish  products. 

Among  the  other  reasons  for  British  interest  in  purchasing  the 
1941  raisin  crop  are:     (l)  Grecian  supplies  of  raisins  and  currants, 
which  formerly  moved  in  volume  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  cut  off; 
(2)  dried  fruit  is  being  used  in  the  diet  of  British  and  Allied  soldiers 
in  the  Mediterranean  area;  and  (3)  the  British  desire  to  keep  the 
raisins  from  moving  to  Axis  powers.    On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  ex- 
pected to  purchase  dried  fruit  under  the  terms  of  the  recent  Turko- 
German  agreement,  although  difficulty  in  moving  the  produce  is  thought 
to  be  a  major  factor  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  of  supplies  actually 
reaching  Germany. 
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CA1IADA  TO  SHIP  SUED  POTATOES 
TO  URUGUAY  .  .  . 

The  purchase  of  about  50,000  crates  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
for  shipment  to  Uruguay  from  Few  Brunswick  is  being  arranged  by  a 
potato  specialist  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  Official  Seed  Commission 
now  in  that  Province,  according  to  information  received  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations.     It  is  planned  to  have  the  stock 
shipped  to  Uruguay  in  time  for  planting  in  January  and  Pebruary. 
Katahdin  and  Green  Mountain  are  reported  to  be  the  best  varieties  for 
South  American  markets.    Formally  Uruguay  imports  each  season  between 
100,000  and  200,000  crates  of  seed  stock. 


SV/BDEti  PLAITS  TO  I-AIJUFACTURE 
POTATO  FLApS  ... 

The  Swedish  Government  Food  Commission  has  taken  steps  to  utilize 
potato,  flakes  as  a  bread-grain  substitute  because  of  the  limited  stocks 
available  and  the  poor  crop  of  bread-  grains  harvested,  according  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  A 
recent  crop  report  places  the  1941  potato  crop  as  about,  or  slightly 
above,  normal.    To  put  this  scheme  into  effect,  the  Commission  recently 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Association  of  Swedish  Distillers  by 
which  11,000  short  tons  of  potato  flakes  are  to  be  manufactured  by  some 
15  distilleries.    These  distilleries  are  being  equipped  with  special 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  flakes,  and  their  regular  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  products  should  not  be  interrupted.  Previously, 
the  production  of  potato  flakes  in  Sweden  was  insignificant. 

SV/SD31T:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  potatoes, 
 average  1931-1935,  annual  1936-1940  


Year                       •      Acreage  :  Yield  Production 
 _j  ;  per  acre  i  

:  1,000  acres  ■  Bushel s  ':  1,000  bushels 

Average  1931-1935                       j             331  j  208  \  68,871 

Annual:                                         ;  :  '. 

1956                                            |             330  :  201  j  66,347 

1937                                           ■'•             333  i  208  :  69,338 

1938                                            j             338  ■  204  :  68,304 

,   1939   336  ;  203  :  68,648 

1940  a/                                       F             333  =  257  j  85,732 


  ...    ,  .  -..    ,    ..  .   ,  .  -    ■     ,      .     i       .         1         .  |       .     ■  ,  ■  i       -  ■  ,  *mm  —   1-   -'  

Compiled  from  official  sources.  Converted  to  bushels  of  60  pounds, 
a/  Preliminary. 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    ANIMAL    P;R  0  D  U  0  T  S 

NEW  ZEALAND  REVISES  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
TO  EIT  WAR  NEEDS  .   .  . 

In  an  effort  to  meet  changing  needs  brought  about  by  the  present 
war,  the  New  Zealand  dairy  industry  is  making  an  effort  to  cause  a  shift 
from  butter  production  to  cheese  production  so  that  larger  quantities 
of  the  latter  product  can  be  made  available  for  export  to  Great  Britain, 
according  to  recent  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.    In  the  past,  exports  of  butter  have  been  considerably 
in  excess  of  cheese  exports,  but  since  1939  this  ratio  has  been  steadily 
changing  until  cheese  exports  actually  exceeded  butter  exports  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1941. 


Official  New  Zealand  trade  figures  available  for  the  first  half  of 
the  1941  calendar  year  show  that  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  were  each 
larger  than  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940.    Exports  of  butter  were 
5.5  percent  greater,  having  increased  from  141,028,000  pounds  during  the 
January-June  period  of  1940  to  148,592,000  pounds  during  the  same  period 
of  1941.    Exports  of  cheese  were  even  more  significant,  having  increased 
45.5  percent,  or  from  113,436,000  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  1940  to 
165,006.000  in  1941.    Only  casein  showed  a  decrease,  exports  having  been 
reduced  from  1,862,000  pounds  from  January-June  1940  to  1,130,000  pounds 
during  the  same  period  of  1941. 

NEW  ZEALAND:     Exports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  casein, 


-                            v~-.~  ,  . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Casein 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

27,246 

25,122 

19,548 

19,666 

345 

224 

30,198 

23,250 

24,427 

32,262 

746 

34 

28,885 

31,411 

16,902 

40,490 

141 

286 

11,418 

38,781 

17,170 

26,939 

256 

239 

11,186 

21,846 

9,614 

26,574 

209 

45 

•  32,095 

8,182 

25,775 

19,075 

165 

302 

January-June  . . 

141,028 

148,592 

113,436 

165,006 

1,862 

1,130 

Monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics,  New  Zealand. 


Normally  the  United  Kingdom  absorbs  the  bulk  of  New  Zealand  butter 
exports  and  most  of  the  cheese  exports.    New  Zealand  has  been  the  chief 
supplier  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  since  1934,  having  furnished 
over  one-quarter  of  the  total  imports  of  this  product,  with  Denmark  and 
Australis  ranking  second  and  third,  respectively.    Normally  these  three 
countries  supply  over  70  percent  of  the  butter  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom.    Denmark,  however,  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  supply  any 
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"butter  for  the  past  several  months.    New  Zealand  has  also  "been  the  chief 
supplier  of  cheese  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  some  time,  normally  account- 
ing for  from  50  to  65  percent  of  the  total.    New  Zealand  and  Canada,  the 
second  largest  supplier,  have  together  furnished  75  percent  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  cheese  imports  for  several  years. 


NSW  ZEALAND:     Annual  exports  of  butter  and  cheese,  1935-1940 


Calendar 
year 

Butter  exports 

Cheese  exports 

Total 

To 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

To 

United  Kingdom 

1935   

1936   

1937  ...... 

1938  

1939   

1,000  pounds 

312,401 
313,168 
333,322 
292,829 
273,649 
295,420 

1,000  pounds 

302,045 
304,790 
325,137 
283,022 
267,849 
a/ 

1,000  pounds 

193,486 
185,719 
84,482 
180,379 
187,853 
227,753 

1,000  pounds 

192,998 
185,340 
184,155 
180,145 
187,748 
a/ 

New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  and  Monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics, 
a/  Not  available. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  world  war,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
endeavored' to  continue  large  imports  of  dairy  products  from  New  Zealand  and 
has  thus  far  been  quite  successful.    Because  of  hazardous  shipping  condi- 
tions, however,  and  a  shortage  of  shipping  space,  especially  with  reference 
to  refrigerated  shipping  space,  the  United  Kingdom  has  deemed  it  advisable 
to  import  more  cheese  and  less  butter  in  order  to  procure  a  greater  amount 
of  food  through  a  smaller  amount  of  shipping  space,  since  cheese  is  a 
slightly  more  concentrated  food  product  with  better  keeping  qualities. 

Such  a  shift  in  production  has  been  facilitated  in  New  Zealand  by 
the  Dairy  Supply  Control  Order  of  1940,  which  makes  it  illegal  for  a  sup- 
plier of  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  to  transfer  its  supply  to  any  other  con- 
cern, but  permits  one  who  has  been  furnishing  milk  or  cream  to  a  creamery 
to  transfer  his  supply  to  a  cheese  factory.    Individual  producers  are 
being  further  encouraged  to  aid  in  :this  shift  by  properly  feeding  and 
caring  for  their  dairy  cattle  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  cheese  may 
be  kept  up  and  even  raised.    Production  of  milk  for  cheesemaking  is  a 
more  particular  job  than  for  butter  making,  since  improper  feeding  may 
cause  a  reduction  of  the  casein  content,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
cheese  making.    If  the  cow  is  underfed  at  any  time  during  the  seaaon,  her 
yield  of  milk  not  only  drops,  but  so  also  does  the  casein  content,  so  with 
the  lo-ss  of  production  there  is  a  double  loss.    Above-average  pasture  and 
feeding  conditions  during  the  past  several  months  have  greatly  aided 
producers  in  their  endeavor. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 
■OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  WOOL 
LOOM  LARGE  .  .  . 

Recently  published  figures  of  wool  imports  into  the  United  States 
for  consumption,  by  country  of  production,  show  the  importance  of  South 
America  as  a  supplier  of  wool  for  the  growing  army  needs  of  the  United 
States.    British  Empire  countries  have  always  been  an  important  source  of 
fine-wool  imports  into  the  United  States.    During  the  first  half  of  1941 
of  the  323  million  pounds  of  fine  wool  imported  for  consumption,  South 
America  furnished  58  percent  and  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand  40  percent.    The  percentage  of  coarse  wool  furnished  by 
South  America  was  even  larger,  i.e.,  69  percent  of  the  carpet  wool  and  96 
percent  of  the  wool  not  finer  than  40' s.    Larger  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  as  a  result  of  national  defense  has  materially  increased  the  import 
demand  for  finer  wools. 

United  States  imports  of  South  American  wool  of  all  types  reached 
the  large  figure  of  292  million  pounds  in  the  first  6  months. of  1941,  an 
increase  of  210  percent  above  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  greater  part,  or  186  million  pounds,  consisted  of  wool  finer  than  40' s 
and  greatly  exceeded  imports  for  the  first  6  months  of  1940.    Imports  of 
strictly  carpet-type  wool  and  of  wool  not  finer  than  401 s  were  a  little 
over  twice  as  large  as  in  the  first  half  of  1940.    Approximately  81  per- 
cent of  this  was  coarse  wool  used  for  carpet  and  other  similar  purposes 
and  was  thus  entered  duty  free.    The  greater  quantity  of  the  wool  re- 
ceived from  South  America  was  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  but  there  were 
also  large r-than-usual  imports  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
although  the  total  quantity  was  relatively  small. 

In  the  recent  trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  reductions  in  duties 
are  granted  on  certain  wools  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  the  United 
States.    Wools  not  finer  than  40' s  were  granted  a  reduction  of  11  cents 
per  pound,  when  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  press  cloth,  knit  or  felt 
boots,  heavy  fulled  lumbermen's  socks,  or  for  rugs,  carpets,  or  any  other 
floor  coverings.    Wool  of  this  type,  as  well  as  strictly  carpet-type  wool 
used  for  these  purposes,  is  bound  on  the  free  list.    Wool  not  especially 
provided  for,  not  finer  than  44' s  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
of  Tl2  cents  per  pound. 

In  accordance  with  the  most-favored-nation  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States,  these  concessions  are  automatically  extended  to  all  coun- 
tries, except  Germany.    A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  classes  will 
facilitate  entry  of  the  coarser  wools,  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  to  any  extent.    Production  of  purely  carpet-type  wool  in 
the  United  States  does  not  exceed  100,000  pounds,  whereas  domestic  pro- 
duction of  apparel  vrool  not  finer  than  40*s  averages  2  million  pounds 
annually,  and  the  domestic  production  of  wool  of  40,s/44,s  quality  is 
about  4  million  pounds. 
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Wool  imports  for  consumption  from  the  important  British  Empire 
producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  amounted  to  136  million  pounds  during  the 
period  under  discussion  and  were  likewise  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
being  three  times  greater  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  1940,  despite  in- 
creased shipping  hazards.    These  statistics  do  not  include  the  wool 
shipped  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  for  storage  on  British  account 
to  he  drawn  upon  by  the  United  States  if  needed. 

In  order  to  build  up  an  adequate  stock  pile  in  the  United  States, 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  announced  recently  the  purchase  of  ap- 
proximately 176  million  pounds  of  British-owned  Australian  wool.  The 
wool  is  part  of  the  250  million  pounds  of  British-owned  Australian  wool 
"being  stored  in  this  country.    It  is  reported  that  126  million  pounds  of 
this  wool  have  already  been  shipped  and  approximately  50  million  addi- 
tional will  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  this  year.    The  price  to  be  paid 
was  10  percent  under  present  issue  prices  f.o.b.  Australian  ports  of  ap- 
proximately 26  cents  per  greasy  pound  on  the  wool  already  shipped.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  of  the  desired  quality  of 
wool  in  Australia,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  has  agreed  to  receive 
under  the  Strategic  Wool  Reserve  Program  approximately  125  million  pounds 
of  acceptable  types  of  British-owned  South  African  (Cape)  wool.  The 
Australian  wool  of  approximately  176  million  pounds,  together  with  the 
125  million  pounds  to  come  from  South  Africa,  will  make  a  total  stock 
pile  of  301  million  pounds,  owned  or  stored  in  this  country.    It  has  been 
recommended  that  this  country  should  have  a  stock  pile  substantially  in 
excess  of  this  amount. 


V/OOL:     Imports  into  the  United  States  for  consumption,  by  country 


Producing  country 


Carpet 

wool 

Wool  not  finer 

Wool 

finer 

than 

40' s 

;          than  40' s 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

•  1941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

40,172 

80 , 580 

9,166 

21,989 

23,277 

103,974 

99 

561 

533 

1,216 

17,859 

i  70,791 

200 

307 

0 

163 

:  5,325 

88 

0 

17 

1,582 

i  2,663 

18 

0 

74 

1,305 

j  3,571 

124 

-  914 

8 

3 

W 

40,595 

82,471 

9,707 

23 , 296 

44,186 

186^,324 

0 

.  0 

31 

...  27 

13,618 

jll5,624 

791 

74 

436 

146 

2,920 

j  2,152 

349 

1,009 

b/ 

50 

24,413 

!  17,402 

1,140 

1,083 

467 

223 

40,351 

135,178 

.  SQUTHSM  SEMI sp  h  htRh1. 
South  America 

Argentina   

Uruguay   

Brazil   

Chile   

Peru  

Ecuador   

Bolivia   

Total   

British  Empire  countries 

Australia   

New  Zealand   

Uni  on  of  South  Africa 
Total   


Continued 
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WOOL;  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  consumption,  "by  country 
 of  production,  January- June,  1940  and  1941,  Continued  -  


•  Wool  not  finer   !  Wool  finer 

Producing  country         :  CarPet  WQo1     ■    than  40 ;s         :  then  40 's 

 |  1940     :     1941    I  1940     ;     1?4I   ;  1940   ;  1941 

.  ITORTHBR1-T  HEMI  SPHERE       !  1,000  f  1,000    j  1,000  j  1,000   I  1,000   \  1,000 

North  and  Central  Anerida  !  pounds'  pounds  j  pounds  :  pounds  I  pounds  ;  pounds 

Canada  j  lj   "     -     :    "~  59:  "      87:  ~  980'i  *  340 

Mexico   I  -     :        -     ;       -     :       -     :  0:  637 

Guatamala  ;  -     :        -     ;     b/     ;           4;  -  •  j 

British  '.'/est  Indies  . .  j  1;                ■             j               ;  j  - 

Total   j  3;  -      -      j         59  j          91  j  "  980  j  977 

South  America                    j  j               !             !              !  ■ 

Colomhia   !  16:          54  i -      -     :        -     •  -  ; 


Europe                               :             :  :  !  ■ 

United  Kingdom   :     4,054:  10,087:  31:  27:  724  j  380 

Ireland   I     1,608:  3,330  j  218:  390:   94  j  419 

To t al    :     5,662;  13,407  !  349:  4TT:  818:  799 

Continental  Europe           :             ;  ;  :  :  : 

Iceland   I         33;  395;  -     ;  -     :  -  : 

France   \        127\  20  j  16;  -     ;  0;  9 

Italy   i        540j  T\  -     \  -     \  -  \ 

Germany  j           51  -      >  -     j  -     j  -     ■  - 

Czechoslovakia                ■           1!  j  |  •  -  j 

Hungary  ..........  ^. ..  j            9:  -  -     \  -     \  -  '. 

Portugal   :        821;  1,685:  -     i  -     j  190: 

Malta,  G-ozo , and  Cypress:        834;  :  :  j  -     ;  - 

Rumania  -.  ;         46  j  :  -     :  -     :  -  • 

Yugoslavia   :  65j                ;  -     ;  i  j 

Total                             ;     2,470;  2,107  j  16  j  0  j  190  j  9 

Asia  and.  Africa                 ;              j  |  ■  ;  ! 

British  India                 j  16,472:  4,102  j  102,:  3;  -     I  - 

Burma   .;        -     j  88  j     •  -     ■  ;  i 

China  !     3,214:  3,991  !  -     \  -     \  -     :  -13 

Other  Asia  a/  .  .  :       -     :  1,758:  -     :  43:  _  \ 

Iraq  j    4,325:  8,907:  6j   \  -  ; 

Iran  ..."  '            .  ;         20:  -      !  — -  •  J  •     -     j  -  -    -     ;  .-.  ;  -awj 

Palestine  ;         60:  119:  -     i  -     j  -  •  ~  • 

Syria.  4,928;  17:  -     i  \ 

Egypt  .   |    1,577;  510  j  27:  -     \  ■  -  ] 

Algeria  |           4;  -  ■  :  -     •  •  -     :  1  j 

Italian  Africa  ■  24 j  -;  -     ;  I  -  ■ 

Total   i  30,624:  19,492  ;  135 ;  ~  46  :  li  13 

Others   j     ^     11;  155  ;  262  j  405:  30:  28 

Total  all  countries  «,...:  80,520:118,769    10,895:  24,478-:  87,156  ^323 ,328 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


a/  Through  British  India,    b/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  WOOL  SEASON  OPENS 
WITH  PRICES  HIGH  .   .  . 

The  wool-selling  season  in  South  America  normally  gets  under  way 
late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  altho\igh  October  1  is  the  official 
opening  date  of  the  export  season.     This  fall,  early  offerings  were  being 
quoted  at  prices  higher  than  American  buyers  were  willing  to  pay,  and  a 
satisfactory  trading  basis  has  been  difficult  to  find.     One  of  the  im- 
portant developments  again  this  season  is  that  Russia  is  expected  to 
continue  buying  in  South  America,  as  well  as  Japan. 

Reliable  figures  of  available  supplies  for  the  1941-42  season  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  will  be  lower  than 
those  for  1940-41  owing  to  the  smaller  carry-over.     Last  season  the  carry- 
over in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  was  over  100  million  pounds  against  an 
average  for  the  5  preceding  years  of  43  million  pounds.     This  year  it  seems 
doubtful  that  the  carry-over  was  half  as  much  as  at  the  end  of  last  season, 
whereas  domestic  consumption  may  be  expected  to  show  an  increase    as  the 
result  of  larger  use  for  military  purposes.     The  increase  of  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  at  scouring  mills  usually  indicates  increased 
consumption.     In  Uruguay  there  was  practically  no  carry-over  on  September 
30,  compared  with  27  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  last  season. 


URUGUAY:  Stocks  of  wool  held  by  different  interests, 
 end  of  season,   1936  to  1941  


Item 

September  30 

1935  ' 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Scouring  plants   

Total  in  Montivideo  . 
Country  stocks   

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

■pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

5,882 
10,035 

523 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pound-S 

4,931 
5,000 

\  i 

; 

984 
1,603 
232 

633 
7,776 

a/ 
a/ 

3,726 
21, 710 

9,932 

2,819 

16,440 

25,436 

1,322 

4,410 

'  bJ 

1,102 

■  11,254 

■    2, 819 

20, 850 

:  9,399 

•  26,538 

Camara  Mercantile  (Mercantile  Exchange)  of  Uruguay. 

a/  Not  reported  separately,     b/  Reported  as  practically  nil. 


Commercial  stocks  of  wool  in  Argentina  on  September  1  totaled  76 
million  pounds,   sold  and  unsold,  and  were  19  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.     Exports  in  September  amounted  to  13  million  pounds  or  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier,  with  receipts  during  September  probably  somewhat 
below  a  year  ago.     It  seems  likely,  therefore,   that  the  carry-over  to  next 
season  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  million  pounds  unsold,  compared 
with  84  million  pounds  a  year  ago. 
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ARGENTIM:  Commercial 
_____   "by  months,  1 


stocks  of  sold  and  unsold  wool, 
939-40  and  1940-41 


First 
of 
month 


Ex- 
porters 


Dealers 

Scour- 
ing 
mills 

Manu-  j 

fac- 
turers 

Packing 
plants 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

pounds 

pounds 

•pounds 

pounds 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 
a/ 

a/ 

5/ 

a/ 

V 

38,098 

12,324 

7,302 

3,856 

33,898 

15,056 

7,275 

4,004 

34,533 

17,824 

8 , 505 

4,213 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

4/ 

57,o93 

14,774 

8 , 8  93 

3,122 

57,646 
a/ 

12,046 

5,838 

3,305 

•  a/ 

45,688 

a/ 
3,433 

a/ 
5,873 

2,952 

35,765 

9 , 451 

6,477 

2,956 

24,240 

3,995 

7,476 

3,111 

17,361 

10,024 

6,426 

3,542 

a/ 
48 , 534 

a/ 

"I  "<    Q  t^l 

aj 
6,596 

a/ 
4,081 

■±2,y  ( 

"l  vi  -i 

l~,loU 

C  ,  ft;  / 

5  ,  ODD 

38 , 597 

15,434 

8,197 

3,391 

41  237 

16,398 

8,424 

t^>  ^  20  o 

42.176 

17,419 

9,213 

3,120 

29,050 

18,255 

10,445 

2,617 

16,744 

22,608 

10,963 

2,456 

13,391 

:  20.106 

;  10,891 

2,716 

11,213 

14,910 

■  9,502 

- ■ 2  480 

Others 


Total 


1939-40 


1,000 
pound; 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 

"ocunds 


i ovsnber  ... 

a/ 

jJecember  ... 

*/ 

January  «... 

43 

,794 

Feoruary  . . . 

53 

,138 

i-^arcn   « 

60 

,990 

April  

53 

,039 

way  

51 

,052 

June  ....... 

45 

,775 

wXLLy  ....... 

■£.u._,u.Sb  ..... 

,670 

September  . . 

38 

,852 

October  .... 

39 

,736 

!40-41 

November  . . . 

43 

,578 

December  ... 

January  .... 

67* 

,024 

February  . . . 

69 

,323 

March   

75 

,968 

April   

74 

,253 

Mav 

........ 

:  73 

,671 

June   

:  67 

,619 

July  

:  53 

,423 

August   

':  46 

'315 

September  . . 

•  14 

,987 

a/ 

/  0  0 

a/ 

so 

,  you 

4o- 

lOo 

,  000 

^79 

118 

,  7o0 

24  io 

126 

,  310 

a/ 

138 

n  0  n 

,788 

2o7 

135 

691 

2,493 

128 

,103 

a/ 

117 

,  o77 

412 

103 

,078 

C7 
~  O 

367 

83. 

,925 

320 

81, 

,251 

a/ 

119' 

648 

605 

139' 

794 

678 

137^ 

563 

468 

:  142 

155 

523 

:  144_ 

040 

515 

I  146  j 

114 

5c0 

-  128  s 

557 

580 

105; 

784 

573 

'  93; 

993 

565 

is/ 53. 

658 

Official  sources,  ay 


Hot  available,    b/  Excludes  25  million -pounds  sold. 


Exports  of  wool  for  the  entire  1940-41  season  (October-September) 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  reached  563  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  45 
percent  above  1939-40  despite  the  cutting  off  of  continental  Duropean 
markets.    Of  the  413  million  pounds  exported  from  Argentina,  349  million 
pounds  or  33  percent  went  to  the  United  States.    Shipments  to  Japan 
reached  31  million  pounds,  more  than  100  percent  above  1939-40,  while 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  a  little  over  one-third  of  last  sea- 
son' s  shipments.    Russia  entered  the  market  in  1940-41,  taking  13 
million  pounds. 


Uruguayan  exports  amounted  to  145  million  pounds  in  1940-41,  an 


increase  of  37  percent  above  1939-40. 


United  States,  was  the  prin- 


cipal destination,  taking  35  percent  of  the  total,  with  Sweden,  Japan, 
and  Russia  following  in  the  order  named. 
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mGWlilk  AlTD  URUGUAY  1 


Monthly  wool  exoorts  to  principal  countries, 
19  39^kQ  and  1940-41  


Month 


Argent  ina 


United:  United: 
States tKirgdom: 


Japan 


Total 


United 
States 


United: 
Kingdom: 


Jaoan 


Total 


1,000  : 

pounds: 


1,000  : 
pounds: 


Oct.  .. 

:  10,373S 

0: 

ITov.  .. 

:  12,001: 

0: 

Dec.  * 

22,85b: 

176: 

J an •  •  » 

IS, 016: 

126: 

Feb.  ..  : 

20,430: 

22: 

Mar,  . .  ! 

9,667: 

1,920: 

Apr.  . .  : 

MOS: 

9,222: 
4,326: 

May  ...  : 

3.254: 

June  . .  : 

7.323: 

2,772: 

July  . .  : 

7,130: 

1,274: 

Aug,  . ,  : 

9,304: 

247: 

Sept.  .  : 

11.754: 

192: 
26,277: 

Season: 

136,91k: 

1,000 
pounds 
1,S4~3" 

6 

2,840 
1,966 

3.199 
2,562 

169 
1,015 
125 

lli 
^66 


15,006 


1,000 

•pounds 
14,856 

18,576 

37,937 
36,276 

37,174 
33 . 460 

32,275 
19,616 
18,290 
9,380 
10,646 
13,206 


1,000 

pounds 


281,792 


17,549 
21,611 

38,^09 
UU.672 

33.975 
37,954 
35,673 
42,679 
38,426 

13.556 
12,906 
ll,l6U 
348,574 


1,000  : 
pounds: 
0: 
0: 
4: 
216: 
2,243: 
220: 

3,783: 
2,9kl: 
I37: 
0: 
0: 

 0: 


1,000 

oounds 


137 
785 
3,606 

9,625 
5,03k 

1.547 
1,248 
2,858 
1,038 

1.153 
2,941 

1.067 


31,129 


1,000 
pounds 
17.725 
22,718 
p/47,071 
b/61,233 
42,623 

40,391 
Ul.Zol 

47,247 
42, 21 4 
b/20 , 710 

21,309 
,  13,096 
"W.59B 


Uruguay 


United 
St?  tes 

,  Japan 

,  Sweden, 

Total 

£ 

:  United 
;  States 

\  Japan  , 

• 

Sweden!  Total 

Oct.  ..  : 

3,598 

106 

550: 

4,488 

8,797 

:  325: 

558:  9.301 

iTov.  . .  : 

l,o!47. 

750: 

3,656 

6,090 

:  184: 

3S0:d/  7,388 

Dec.  ..  : 

5,836; 

734- 

:  646: 

11,232: 

21,039 

2,223: 

2,432:  2o,053 

Jan.  . .  : 

4,991: 

1,776: 

1^,758. 

16,872, 

2,1^1: 

850  :  20,254 

Feb.  ..  : 

6,151- 

1,279' 

4,765: 

19,010. 

18,193 

:  242: 

254:  18,999 

Mar.  ..  : 

1.96  k! 

1,408: 

2,670: 

21,500: 

9,606' 

343: 

361 :  10,606 

ADr.  ..  : 

2,725: 

311 

1,287: 

12,239! 

13.152. 

!  2^8: 

0:  13,430 

May  ...  : 

377; 

56i 

0: 

4,039: 

11,017: 

934: 

0:  12,607 

June  . .  : 

735: 

307! 

0: 

?.363: 

5,477: 

246: 

0:d/ll,666 

July  . .  : 

2,522; 

0: 

2,572: 

5,580: 

5,813: 

0: 

0:  5.91S 

Aug.  : 

2,L73: 

6l7: 

795: 

3,969: 

1,671: 

647: 

2,788:  6,774 

Sent.  .  : 

3,86l! 

250 : 

6: 

4,528: 

1,904: 

0: 

146:  2,214 

Season : 

36, 880! 

J  »  J  iJ-  ' 

15,841: 

106,402; 

119,691: 

7.533: 

7,7o9:  145,210 

Goanilec:  from  trad"-  reports  lurn.ished  by  Agricultural  Attache  P.O.  Tyhus. 
a/  Includes  quantities  er  .orbed  to  other  countries,  -orincioally  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

b/  Include?  2,536,000  oounds  ex >orted  to  Russia  in  December,  3,395,000  in 
January,  and  7, 28 6,000  rounds  in  July. 

c/  Includes  exoorts  to  other  countries,  princroally  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

d/  Includes  172,000  rounds  to  Russia  in  November  and  5,^402,000  in  June. 
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BaDassu  nuts,  exports,  Brazil 

1930-4940    550 

Butter,  exoorts,  ITew  Zealand, 

1935-1911-6,  Jan. -June  l^Ul  ..  565 
Casein,  exports,  ITev/  Zealand, 

January- June.,  19^0,19^1    ^Gk 

Castor  beans,  exoorts,  Brazil, 

193o-19^    551 

Castor  oil,  exports,  Brazil, 

19  36-19 uo    551 

Cheese,  exports,  Eew  Zealand, 

1935-  I9-O,  Jan. -June  I9U1  ..  56U, 565 
Citrus  pulp  1  purchaser  from 

Jamaica,"  U.S. ,  1941-4-2    559 

Corn: 
Area: 

Argentina,  1934-35  to  19^0-41  5kg 

Indochina,  1934-1933    5U6 

Exports: 

Argentina,  I93I+-35  to  lQ^O-^l  5'4g 

Indochina,  I935-I94O    547 

Produc tion: 

Argentina,  1934-35  to  1940-41  Rhg 

Indochina,  193^-1938    5U6 

Yield,  Indochina,  I93H--I938    Shb 

Cotton: 

Area,   Chosen,  1940,19  Hi    55^ 

Consumption  (mill),  Egypt, 

igko-U-l   .".   555 

Exoorts: 

Chosen,  August-April ,  19ljO-Ul  55U 

Sgypt,  1940-41    555 

Production: 

Egypt,  1?  4-0-41    555 

Soain,  19UI    555 

Supply,,  Eg; -ot ,  19^0-^1    555 

Suoply  situation,  Spain,  19I1.I-H2  555 
Cottonseed,  exports  *  Brazil, 

1936-  19^1   553 

Cottonseed  oil: 

Exoorts,  Brazil,  I936-I94O  .....  552 
Prices  ( approved) ,  Brazil 
19^1-42    553 
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Dairy  industry,  revision, 

Hew  Zealand,  1940-Ul    56U 

Pigs: 

Market  outlook,  Turkey, 

194-1-4-2    560 

Production,  Turkey,  1938-19^1  5&0 
G-rains  and  products  (feed), 
transportation  aid,  Canada, 

Oct.  20,  19 kl    5^5 

Oilseeds,  exoorts,  Brazil, 

1936-1940   5^9-553 

Oiticia  oil,  exoorts,  Brazil, 

1936-1940   550 

Oranges: 

Exports,  Brazil,  19 21-19 39    559 

Trade  regulation,  Brazil, 

Sept.  IS,  19 Ui    55g 

Potatoes: 

Area,  Sweden,  1931-1940    563 

Production,  Sweden,  I93I-I9HO  ..  563 
Purchase  of  Canadian  ( seed) , 

Uruguay,  194-1   563 

Yield,  Sweden,  19U-1940   563 

Baisins,  production,  Turkey, 

1929-i94-l    562 

Rice: 

Area,  India,  19^0, I9UI   

Production,  Argentina, 

19 39 -ho,  1940-41   

Tobacco : 

Consumption: 

Newfoundland,  1940-4-1    557 

Sweden  (cigarettes),  1932-I94O  556 
Production,  Iran,  19^9,1940  ....  557 
Wool: 
Exoorts: 

Argentina,  1939-40,  1940-Ul  ..  571 

Uruguay,  1939-4O,  1940-  41    571 

Imnorts,  U.S.,  19^0,1941  566-568 
Market  situation,  South  America, 

Oct.  1,  I9U1    569-571 

Stocks: 

Argentina,  November  19 39~ 

Sent  ember  1941   570 

Uruguay,  Sept.  3O,  19  3  6*19  41  .  569 
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